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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


A University Comprising Nine Schools and Colleges and Graduate Division with 
Forty-Eight Departments Offering Courses of Study Leading to 
Thirteen Undergraduate and Nine Graduate and 
Professional Degrees 


School of Music: Mus.B. 
Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 
College of Medicine: M.D. 
College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 
College of Pharmacy: Phar.C. 

and B.S. in Pharmacy. 
SPECIAL FEATURE 


The academic year in all departments except the School of Law is divided into quarters. The 
School of Law operates on the semester system. Students may register for full credit at the begin- 
ning of any quarter except in Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, where all entrance students must 
register at the beginning of the Autumn Quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29, 1930 


For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR, Howard University 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and B.S. 
in Commerce. 

College of Education: A.B. in Education 
and B.S. in Education. 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in 
Art, in Architecture, B.S. in 
Building Construction, B.S. in 
Civil Engineering, B.S. in Electrical 
Engineering, B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 


Washington, D. C. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of fl eight a ey and graduate courses 
in the sum g to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to de- 
velop teachers of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
tion agents, and qualified rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit s yous 
men and a women for business and 
ing positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF _ =~ ECONOMICS—Aims to 
train teachers of Home Economics for h 
schools and to train efficient home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY to for 
librarianships in branch 
city libraries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the grow- 
ing need for well-trained musicians to serve 
as teachers and to co-operate in the advance- 
ment of music in church, school and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively. Grad- 
uate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, 
field management, building materials, trade 
practice, structural design, and principles of 
architecture. 

THE ACADEMY—A standard four-year accredited 
high school preparing for college entrance. 
THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses on the 
high school level in each of twelve trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, President 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VA. 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by 
Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro 

Youth for Thorough Education in High 

School and College Courses in Agriculture, 

Business, Education, Mechanical Industries 
and in Industries for Women. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
of ten weeks, divided into two terms, begin- 
ning in June and meeting the requirements 
of the Boards of Education of 
all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 


Further information furnished upon request 


Rosert R. Moron, Principal 

H. Carter, Treasurer 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Alabama 
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| LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


TWO DEPARTMENTS: 
The COLLEGE of Liberal 


Arts and Sciences 
The Theological Seminary 


The Seminary offers a standard and prac- 
tical three year course in preparation for the 
Ministry with emphasis upon the problems 
of the modern pulpit and nastorate. 

New courses in 

Religious Education. 
Psychology of Religion. 
Philosophy of Religion. 

Voice Culture and Expression. 
Use of the Bible in Preaching. 

The degree of Master of Arts may be 
gained by advanced students during their 
theological course. Scholarship aid available 
for college graduates. 


For information address 
THE PRESIDENT, 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 
South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., 
and B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in 
Education. Certificates for high school 
teaching. 

RATING—Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for th» 
Middle Staces and Maryland; by the State 
Board of Education of Maryland; by boards 
of education in other states; by the Univer- 
sity Senate of the M. E. Church; by the 
Regents of the University of New York. 

POLIC Y—Co-educational. 

FACULTY—University trained. 


SITE—FEighty-five beautiful 
athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 30 to August 8, 1930 


acres, scenery, 


DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 

REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 
20th-24th. Upper Classes, September 25th- 
26th. 

INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


| 
Wilberforce GQniversity 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
The Mecca of Negro Education 


Founded 1856 


oF LiperaAL Arts 
B.S., A.B., B.S., in Commerce 


oF EpUCATION 
B.S., in Education covering educational 
courses in Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Physical Training and Agricul- 
ture. 


ScHooL oF Music 


College courses giving degree B.M. 
Special training in Organ, Piano, Vio- 
lin and Voice. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


UNIversity HiGH SCHOOL 


Courses leading to Trades. Healthy 
surrounding for student 
ife. 


For full information write Registrar 
GiBert H. Jones, President 


Leading Preparatory School 


for colored youth 


THE 
BORDENTOWN 
SCHOOL 


at Bordentown, N. J. 


Northern boarding school operated 
by the New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation for boys and girls. 

Gives approved high school diplomas 
together with modern training in well- 
paying trades. 

Admits students of good character 
over fourteen years of age. A school 
adapted to meet the needs of modern 


youth. 
ADDRESS 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
Bordentown, N. J. 
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Wirginia Gnion Gniversity 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Rated Class IT by Americsn Medical Association 


Standard College Courses. 

Coordinated Women’s College with a Splendid New 
Dormitory. 

Unexcelled Divinity School. 

Graduates are Equipped to Enter Upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Further Information Address the President. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College Courses 


Senior and Junior and Sophomore 


JOHN HOPE, President | 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 


Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Negro education. 
Given graduate standing by universities of the North. 
With no high school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of college spirit in 


scholarship and athletics. 
Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. in Home 


College Courses 


For information address 


The President 


Economics. 
Special attention is given to the training of teachers. 
Terms moderate. Send for catalog. ress: 


J. L. Peacock, President 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Where are you going to send your 
children to school next fall? 


THE LAURINBURG N. & I. INSTITUTE 


Offers exceptional opportunities to worthy and ambi- 
tious young men and women to enter the 23rd of 
September and! learn a trade while get.ing an educa- 
tion. A faculty of twenty-six is employed, and it rep- 
resents some of the best schools of the coun ry. Last 
term the enrollment was 700. The school is located just 
a quarter of a mile from the depot and sets on a hill, 
on the edge of town, away from the noise and turmoil 
of the city and is an ideal location for study and 
recreation. Write now for catalogue and further 
information. 
E. M. McDUFFIE, Principal 
HAMILTON H. JOHNSON, Treasurer 

Phone No. 67 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 


J. R. E. LEE, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SCHOOL OPENS 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 


For Information Address: TUE DEAN 


STATE COLLEGE FOR COLORED STUDENTS 
DOVER, DELAWARE 

In the Heart of the Delmarva Peninsula 
| A College With a Great Past and a Greater Future 
| COURSES OFFERED 
Junior College High School Agriculture 
Normal Training Home Economics Trades & Industries 
ATHLETICS ENCOURAGED FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


For Information Address: R. S. GROSSLEY, President 


LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


261 West 125th Street, New York City 
Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—Mathematical—Languages—Civil Service 
Open AN Year—Catalog on Request 
Students May Begin Any Time Tel. Monument 3620 


| Parents should begin now to arrange with 

| Educational Institutions for the matricula- 

tion of their children next fall. Read our 
school advertisements before writing. 


Piease mention Ovrortunity, 


Journal of Nearo Life, to our Advertisers 
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Lil Brown Baby 
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HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, 

e venerable and beloved president of 

the Urban League, summarizes about all 

there is to the ““Negro prob- 

lem” when he says, “The 

white folks, not the Negro, 
are the problem.” 

The struggle is to get for the Negro the 
civil and economic rights to which he is en- 
titled under the law. It is the prejudice of 
the white man that stands in the way. 
Remove the white man’s prejudice and you 
cure the problem. 

We slowly change our ancient prejudices, 
but fortunately economic forces are working 
rapidly in behalf of the Negro. The war 
which sent a large part of our productive 
northern labor to Europe and which put a 
stop to immigration gave the Negro a break. 

The Negro came to America as a slave. 
He continued until recently as a peasant 
farm laborer. After the war he headed 
North. The North may be as prejudiced as 
the South, but it also is highly industrialized 
and values production as much as it does 
ancient taboos. 

The Negro, therefore, finds himself with 
hard cash in his pocket. With hard cash his 
wants increase. He wants shoes and good 
clothes and an automobile. Eventually he 
acquires canons of taste and yearns for learn- 
ing. For the Negro is wise enough to see, 
by the force of example in the white com- 
munity around him, that education and pros- 
perity confer social and political status. 

Under our eyes the Negro is emancipating 
himself from poverty, ignorance and con- 
tempt, with the help of such organizations 
as the Urban League, which has taught this 
simple-hearted farm laborer how to adapt 
himself to the exacting requirements of 
modern city-dwelling. 

(The Buftalo Times, June 6, 1930) 


The Negro 
Gets a Break 


i peda has given the Negro so much 
concern as his economic position in 
present day American industrial society. 


The Urban League Acute as are the 


Conference at Buffalo problems of civic 
and social genre, 


they are infinitesimal as compared with the 


problem of occupational status. Especially 
is this true now that widespread unemploy- 
ment has intensified the competition in those 
occupations in which for many years he felt 
a certain degree of security. In the wake of 
economic change which has obliterated the 
racial insignia in many lines of endeavor, 
there has come to the Negro citizen a certain 
apprehension and downright fear lest he lose 
his hold, precarious as it is, in the industrial 
life of the nation. 

For this reason alone, perhaps, the Na- 
tional Conference of the Urban League was 
centered on a single phase of Negro life. 
Health, Housing, Recreation—these vital 
subjects were momentarily subordinated to 
the all important subject, Vocational Oppor- 
tunities for Negro workers. That this empha- 
sis was justified no one who is familiar 
with Negro life may doubt, since it is axio- 
matic that the solution of many of the social 
ills which beset Negroes must first be predi- 
cated on definite economic advance. And 
then there is the vastly important subject of 
race relations in industry and the attitudes 
of black and white workers toward each 
other. Unthinkable as it is, the horrors of 
the East St. Louis riots a few years ago may 
easily be duplicated under the stress of 
competition for jobs unless a far seeing 
statesmanship is able to evolve a technique of 
race relations which will bring about mutual 
understanding. 

The Buffalo Conference of the National 
Urban League was a clinical laboratory of 
the Negro worker. In addition to an im- 
pressive group of specialists in the socio-eco- 
nomic field, there came from two score cities 
the League secretaries with their carefully 
detailed analyses of the conditions of Negro 
workers in their respective communities. It 
would have been too much to expect that all 
of the Negro’s industrial and vocational 
problems would find solution in this one con- 
ference, and yet, there is little doubt that out 
of the mass of facts and figures which were 
presented an amazingly clear cut picture of 
the Negro in industry was outlined. This 
picture unfolded by the Secretarial Staff, was 
thrown against the background of the larger 
economic changes which are transpiring in 
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America. But beyond and overshadowing 
all else loomed the framework of interracial 
understanding which is steadily being built 
by an ever increasing number of devoted men 
and women of both races who dream and 
work for the ideal of human brotherhood. 


EORGE CLEVELAND HALL of 
Chicago, physician, speaker of note, 
humanitarian, is no more. His death is a 
ause of 
George Cleveland Hall t0 tie cause 
standing and Negro racial progress. He re- 
ceived the honorary doctor’s degree from his 
alma mater, Lincoln University, of which he 
was a trustee. He was a vice-president of 
the National Urban League and of the 
Chicago Urban League and a member of the 
Board of Directors and the guiding genius 
of the Provident Hospital, and until recently 
was a member of the Library Board of the 
City of Chicago. He was a man of public 
spirit. He possessed an unusual, uncanny 
capacity for diagnosing social disorders and 
the causes of misunderstanding between men. 
He had a host of friends and confidants and 
seemed to know the minutest details of con- 
troversial matters which constantly are 
thwarting progressive action in programs of 
improvement within the Negro group. He 
was consulted by Negro leaders and white 
friends of the race who felt that his advice 
was constructive and helpful. The late 
Booker T. Washington relied on his judg- 
ment and consulted him constantly. 

We, of the Urban League movement, 
have for eighteen years considered him one 
of our staunchest friends and most progres- 
sive members. He was imaginative, always 
hopeful, and encouraging. He had a sense 


Mask 
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of humor which kept him ever buoyant and 
which dissipated ennui and discouragement 
from any circle of friends who could not but 
sense his subtle life philosophy. 

In his passing the many good and just 
causes he espoused have lost a real friend and 
a stalwart champion. His life has proved a 
blessing to mankind. We pay tribute to the 
memory of a great physician, a courageous 
leader of men, a devoted worshipper of 
truth and justice. 

EUGENE KINCKLE JONES. 


TUDENTS of the American race prob- 
lem, teachers of sociology and economics, 
workers within and without the ranks of or- 
ganized labor, and 
employers of labor 
should welcome the 
appearance of “Negro Membership in 
American Trade Unions,” by Ira DeA. Reid, 
which has been published by the National 
Urban League through its Department of 
Research and Investigations. 

Up to this time the paucity of statistical 
material on the actual Negro membership in 
labor unions has been a severe handicap to 
those who would study the American Labor 
Movement as well as to those who would 
study the special problem of the Negro 
worker. Happily now there is available as 
nearly complete an array of facts as is possi- 
ble to secure. Although this study makes no 
pretense of being a critical analysis of the 
Trade Union movement in America, none 
the less one may gain from it a valuable in- 
sight into the methods and practices of or- 
ganized labor and its reaction to the chal- 
lenge of the Negro. 


Negro Membership in 
American Trade Unions 


By Lucas 


OME, Africa, 


Remove your mask. 


Let the world see 


The beauty of your simple soul— 
The purity of your inner self— 


Gentle, simple, pure. 


You are beautiful 
Behind your mask. 
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OT even a cursory study. of Negro women in 

our economic life, can be assumed without 
first considering the changing position of all women 
in our economic life. One hears frequently the 
woman of today referred to as “the new woman,” 
much as we write and speak of “the new Negro.” 
In my opinion there is no more a new woman 
among us than there is a new Negro. What has 
changed and what is changing is 
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Negro Women in Our Economic Life 


By Sapie T. M. ALEXANDER 


extent to which Negro women have taken their 
places in this price economy and the effect, if any, 
their presence has had on our economic life. Work 
for wages has always been more widespread among 
Negro than among white women. In 1910, 54.7% 
of the 3,680,536 Negro women in the United States, 
10 years of age and over, were gainfully occupied 
while only 19.6% of the 30,769,641 white women 

of the same age group were gain- 


not the woman. The change is 
in her status in a rapidly develop- 
ing social order. The advent of 
the mechanical age, historically 
referred to as the Industrial 
Revolution, roughly marks the 
passing of one social and eco- 


another that is still in the process 
of unfolding its undetermined 
course. Under the old social and 
economic order, the family was 
the economic unit of production. 
Under these conditions the ac- 
tivities of women were recognized 
along with those of men as pro- 
ductive and the contribution of 
the wife was as valuable in the 
eyes of society as that of the 


University 


institution. 


This article was orig- 
inally presented as a 
paper on the occasion 
of the National Urban 
” League Conference in 
nomic order and the dawn of Rule. Now York. 
Dr. Alexander is Assis- 
tant City Solicitor of 
Philadelphia. She was 
graduated the 


sylvania and received 
her doctorate from that 


fully employed. In 1920, 38.9% 
of the 4,043,763 Negro women, 
10 years of age and over, were 
gainfully employed as compared 
with 16.1% of the 36,279,013 
white women of the same age 
group. The Negro women in 
1910 were, however, principally 
confined to agricultural pursuits, 
domestic and personal service. 
Only 67,937 Negro women, or 
3.4% of the Negro women ten 
years of age and over gainfully 
employed, were among the 1,821,- 
570 women employed in manu- 
facture and mechanical indus- 
tries; white women workers, on 
the other hand, during the same 
decade, came into the business 
and industrial world at a greater 


of Penn- 


husband. There was no differ- 
ence in the economic function be- 
tween men and women, in that they were jointly 
producers and consumers. But when, one after 
another, the traditional family activities were taken 
out of the home, the function of women in the 
heme steadily lost its importance in production 
until it fell to a minimum, and emerged associated 
primarily with consumption. Production in the new 
economic order, where standards of value are money 
standards, became fundamentally a matter of 
creating a commodity or service which demands a 
money price. Modern industrial processes having 
robbed the home of every vestige of its former eco- 
nomic function, left in the home to be performed 
by the woman only those services which are as 
“valueless” and “priceless” as air and water but not 
recognized as valuable in a price economy, where 
standards of value are money standards. 


If, then, women were to answer the challenge of 
the new economy and place themselves again among 
the producers of the world, they must change their 
status from that of home makers to that of indus- 
trial workers and change their activities from value- 
less home duties to those that resulted in the pro- 
duction of goods that have a price-value. The 
answer of women to the challenge is shown by the 
increase in the number of women gainfully em- 
ployed from 1,321,364 in 1870, when we first had 
census figures in which gainfully employed persons 
were separated by sex, to 7,306,844 in 1920. 

We are principally interested in determining the 


proportionate rate than even men. 
It was not until the Great War withdrew the men 
from industry that Negro women were found in 
any considerable numbers in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. The 1920 Census shows that 
104,983 Negro women, or 6.7% of the Negro 
women ten years of age and over gainfully em- 
ployed, were among the 1,930,241 women employed 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries. This 
is an increase of almost 100° for Negro women in 
comparison to an increase of less than 1% of all 
women so employed. 


There is no question but that this unprecedented 
increase in the number of Negro women in industry 
was due to demand for labor, because of the stress 
of war production and the reduction of available 
industrial labor supply resulting from the cessation 
of immigration and the withdrawal of 3,000,000 
men from normal economic functions to war ac- 
tivities. That these women have been retained to 
a large degree is established by surveys made since 
1920, principally in 1921, 1922, 1925, by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor. Their survey of Negro women employed 
in 15 states, published in 1929, based on .the study 
made in 1928, reports 17,134 Negro women em- 
ployed in 682 establishments; an increase of nearly 
1,000 over the 16,835 Negro women reported em- 
ployed in the same industries in a similar survey 


published in 1922. 


The wages of all women in industry have been 
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found to be below that of men. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the wages of Negro women, 
who are the marginal workers, should be not only 
lower than that of men employed in like pursuits, 
but also lower than that of white women. Any 
group that constitutes the marginal supply of labo 
will be paid less for their labor than those whose 
services are in constant and steady demand. Then, 
too, the labor turn-over among women is greater 
than that among men, due largely to family duties, 
physical handicaps, but principally to the fact that 
women do not consider their jobs as permanent. 
They have not developed a philosophy of work 
under which they regard the production of price 
demanding commodities as their life work. They 
are constantly expecting when the children get out 
of the way, or their husbands obtain better jobs, 
that they will then stop work. The thought of 
working the rest of their lives, is a foreign concept 
and never enters their minds. Hence, women are 
slow to organize in unions and men are slower to 
accept them. The Negro woman in addition has 
little if any factory training and therefore no 
factory sense. She must accept such opening wedges 
at such return as may be offered her. 

Not only are the wages of Negro women lower 
than those of white women, but Negro women as 
a whole are confined to the simpler types of work, 
and are not engaged in highly skilled labor, although 
many of the occupations in which Negro women 
are found, require care and a number require some 
skill. This, too, might be expected; for the indus- 
trial history of any highly organized community 
will show, that as members of a new and inex- 
perienced nationality, sex or race arrive at the doors 
of its industries, the occupations that open to them 
ordinarily are those vacated by an earlier stratum 
of workers who have moved on to more alluring 
places. All industrial workers, regardless of their 
racial identification, have started at the bottom of 
the round. The important thing is the start. 

Although Negro women are not engaged as 
skilled, high priced workers, their presence in large 
numbers in industry during the past decade has had 
a marked effect on their status and on the economic 
life of the country. 

To begin with, in the natural process of events 
in industry, the Negro women must eventually push 
on to more skilled, better paying jobs. Any other 
procedure would mean a waste of training, factory 
sense and accumulated knowledge which the econo- 
mies of big business must recognize. 

Furthermore, the opportunity for participation 
in industrial pursuits by Negro women means a 
raising of the standard of living not only of Negro 
families but of all American families. The addition 
of this labor supply aids cheaper production, which 
in turn means more goods can be enjoyed by a large 
number of people. In a more direct sense it affects 
the Negro family, since another wage earner is 
added to the family. The derogatory effects of 
the mother being out of the home are over balanced 
by the increased family income, which makes pos- 
sible the securing of at least the necessities of life 
and perhaps a few luxuries. If her services in the 
home are to be rated by the man as valueless con- 
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sumption, the satisfaction which comes to the woman 
in realizing that she is a producer makes for peace 
and happiness, the chief requisites in any home. 

The increased leisure that is enjoyed by women 
who have entered the industrial and manufacturing 
enterprises is giving rise to an improved educational 
and social standard among Negro women. Not 
many weeks ago, I was consulted by a colored 
woman 62 years of age, who had fallen in an un- 
guarded, open manhole. Upon inquiry I learned 
that she and her witness were operators of machines 
in a dress factory and that they worked from 8:00 
in the morning until 4:00 in the afternoon; that on 
the evening of the accident they were returning 
from night school where they had gone for a 7:00 
o'clock class to learn to be dress cutters, which 
would place them considerably higher up the wage 
scale. This is a typical example of the opportunity 
for economic and social advancement which the 
shorter hours enjoyed by industrial workers are 
making possible for Negro women who have in- 
dustrial positions. Furthermore, the dignity of 
being a factory worker has resulted in Negro 
women thus engaged feeling a greater degree of 
self-respect and receiving opportunities for social 
intercourse and expression that as domestic servants 
were denied them. 

The association between the various racial groups 
employed in a factory will prove an important 
factor in solving the laborer’s problems. The real 
seat of racial friction is between the working groups, 
whose resistance to change in the economic status 
of a competing group invariably expresses itself in 
what we commonly define as race, or class prejudice. 
Could the great mass of white workers learn from 
industrial experience with Negro workers, that they 
have a common purpose in life, the protection of 
their bargaining power, and that the sooner the un- 
touched wealth of Negro labor is harnessed into this 
common purpose, the better can they bargain with 
capital; then and only then would industrial racial 
friction subside. Certainly the continued presence 
of Negro women in industry demonstrates that we 
have made progress toward reducing the resistance 
of white labor to Negro invasion of industry. 

Surveying the field as a whole, we find over 
100,000 Negro women employed in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries of the United 
States in 1920, an increase of nearly 100°% in the 
number so employed in 1910. This is a striking 
contrast to an increase of only 1/10 of 1% in all 
women so engaged during the decade. Without 
this additional labor supply it is doubtful that even 
scientific management could have carried mass pro- 
duction to such a degree that we should have had 
a period so marked in the magnitude of its produc- 
tivity as to be called the “New Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” Within the two decades, during which 
Negro women have entered industry in large num- 
bers, production has increased at such a rapid rate 
that economists have been forced to change their 
theory of a deficit economy, based on the assump- 
tion that population would always press upon food 
supply, to a theory of surplus economy. While the 
labor of Negro women cannot be held as the effi- 
cient cause of the mass production, it is submitted 
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that without this available labor supply, at a low 
price, mass production in many industries would 
not have been undertaken. 

Negro families as well as all families have 
profited and suffered from the effects of a surplus 
economy. Mass productivity has multiplied the 
number and variety of stimuli which play upon the 
individual, resulting in not only high speed con- 
sumption but diversified consumption. The result 
is that individual interests and standards of conduct 
are conceived in terms of self-satisfaction without 
a stabilizing sense of group-responsibility. The 
Negro, the furthest down in the economic scale can 
least of all afford to succumb to these varied eco- 


A Negro Salutes the Flag 


By Georce LEonNARD ALLEN 
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nomic stimuli. If he is going to profit from the 
increased purchasing power, which the presence of 
Negro women in the productive enterprises has 
made possible, he must lead the way in harnessing 
the variety of his demands to the purchase of com- 
modities representing the fundamental and durable 
satisfaction of life. Only in this way, can we hope 
to promote the establishment of factors of stability 
in economic demand which will materially provide 
the basis of an economic balance in industry ; which 
in turn will assure not only the continued presence 
ot Negro women in industry, but stability of em- 
ployment and constantly improving economic posi- 
tion for all workers. 


NFURLED against the sapphire-tinted skies, 
Borne high above the cheering of the throng,— 
My country’s fag! With reverent, eager eyes 


And beating heart, I see thee pass along. 


Red as the blood shed by a thousand slaves 


And spilled in Freedom's cause when Attucks fell, 
White as the daisies blooming o'er the graves 

Of men who bore thee through the jaws of Hell! 
Blue as the sea, beyond whose storm-swept tide 
Unnumbered dusky heroes martyred lie,— 

I hail thee, emblem of a nation’s pride, 


And in my heart I hold thee ever high! 


Thou art my flag, for in thy every strand 


Are woven black men’s deeds, wrought in thy name! 
Full many a faithful, toil-scarred, swarthy hand 


Has writ thy glory on the scroll of Fame! 


So as I see thy gleaming colors flash 
Forgotten are a thousand tyrannies,— 


The lyncher’s rope, the cruelties of the lash 

The lusts, the hates, the wrongs of centuries! 

And gazing up in hope, my spirit cries: 

“Float on, O glorious banner of the free, 

From Maine's deep woods to Georgia's smiling skies, 
From fertile plain to throbbing, wind-tossed sea! 
From sunlit vale to snow-capped mountain crag 


Wave ever on, mine own, my country’s flag! 
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Elizabeth Prophet: Sculptress 


By CouNTEE CULLEN 


FIRST met Elizabeth Prophet in Henry 

Ossawa Tanner's Paris studio over a year ago. 
Slender, copper-colored, revealing her Indian ances- 
try in her straight, unbending gait; unleashing her 
Negro blood in a warm smile, she swept into Tan- 
ner’s studio wearing, with an éclat that I have not 
seen equaled elsewhere, a flowing black cape and a 
broad, black felt hat. Over our cups of tea I had 
my first cursory conversation with her. They repre- 
sented two extremes, she and Tanner, both Negroes, 
both in a sense expatriates; for Tanner had been 
residing in France over thirty years, and Elizabeth 
Prophet had not seen America for eight. During 
that time the American Negro had come into a 
prominence in the artistic life of the country in 
which the genius of the one was often reflected, that 
of the other still virtually unknown,—although 
Paris had taken frequent and approving appraisal 
of her talent. Tanner had not needed the pro- 
pitious winds of rising American interest in Afro- 
American artistry to waft him into prominence; he 
had long been recognized as a painter renowned 
and endowed, and 
most people who 
paused beside his 
Raising of Lazarus in 
the Jeu de Paume 
Museum in Paris did 
not know he was a 
Negro. His subjects 
were mostly biblical, 
in no respect racial; 
his genius needed no 
apology, no exterior 
recommendation. 

In her studio on 
the rue Broca, deep 
back in a passage that 
conjured up a picture 
of vanished dreams, 
so strewn was it on 
either side with the 
trampled and broken 
debris of the aban- 
doned and frustrate 
travail many tran- 
sient sculptors, Eliza- 
beth Prophet spoke to 
me of herself, her 
work, her interest in 
what the American 
Negro was doing in 
the arts. Eight years 
abroad with little or 
no contact with her 
own had not chilled 
her ardor for them, 
nor lessened her sense 
of belonging to them. 
She knew what they 
were writing, in what 
plays they were act- 


Elizabeth Prophet 


ing, what new opportunities they were seizing. 
Her own work she felt was on the whole distinct], 
unracial, but the Paris press had acclaimed it in 
many instances in eloquent terms, and she felt that 
as a result she too had a definite place among 
American artists. Her work, which she was graciou: 
enough to unveil before me, convinced me of a rea! 
and growing talent. 

Born in Providence, Rhode Island, of a Narra 
ganset Indian father and a Negro mother, Eliza- 
beth Prophet’s early days were much like those of 
a host of incipient creators who find their home sur- 
roundings unsympathetic and devoid of understand- 
ing. As a child she was forced to steal away to 
herself when seized with the imperative desire to 
draw or to paint; for these were frivolous and fool 
ish things, and forbidden. When she grew older, 
she worked, and out of her menial savings paid her 
tuition at the Rhode Island School of Design. Her 
first attempt at exhibiting was unfortunate, but | 
think it strengthened her; and bestowing more than 
mere fortitude it sent her to Paris. She had sub- 
mitted an example of 
her work at a local 
exhibition in her home 
town, Providence: it 
Was accepted with the 
proviso that she 
should not attend the 
vernissage. She with- 
drew her entry, and 
shook the dust of her 
native state from her 
feet. In 1924 she 
came to Paris and 
matriculated at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
For eight years she 
remained here, work- 
ing tranquilly and 
aloof, exhibiting from 
time to time, and 
finding her own faith 
in her work accentu- 
ated by the approval 
of the Parisian critics. 
She has exhibited here 
in the 1924 and 1927 
Salons d’Autumne 
and in the 1929 Salon 
des Artistes Francais: 
in the Boston Inde- 
pendent Exposition of 
1928 and (so does 
time turn bitterness 
to gracious condescen- 
sion) in the Rhode 
Island Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Exhibit of 
last year. 

She has had com- 


missions and has 
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evolved them 
to the satisfac- 
tion of her pa- 
trons and to 
her own grow- 
ing reputation. 
Silence, a mar- 
ble bust of a 
woman, is in 
the possession 
of Miss Ellen 
D. Sharp of 
Providence; 
Miss Eleanor 
B. Green of 
the same city 


Bust of Roland Hayes 


has her Negro Head; and Miss Louise 
Brooks of Boston owns her Head of 
Roland Hayes. Something of the sin- 
cerity and intensity which goes into her 
work can be gleaned from the following 
anecdote. Asked by a wealthy American 
patron to submit a design and prices for 
a fountain group, Elizabeth Prophet 
asked a fee which seemed inordinate to 
her patron, who suggested that the fee 
be reduced by the use of less costly ma- 
terial. Elizabeth Prophet replied that 
if she were able to commission a work 
of art, gold would not be too precious a 
medium ‘n which to cast it. She did not 
make the group. 

If her work lacks ostensible racial distinctions, 
by which I mean if there is nothing in it which 
can evoke a comparison with primitive African art, 
there is still something of the Negro in it, some- 
thing unweaned from her Negro inheritance, es- 
pecially to be found in her abstract pieces: The 
Laughing Man which, while a figure in pure white 
marble, might be taken to exemplify the unfathomed 
laugh of her race at a world it does not understand 
and which can never understand it. And doubtless 
out of a great inner sturm und drang, much of 
which may have been rooted in that first attempt 
at exhibition in Providence must have come her 
miraculous wooden head entitled Discontent, a face 
Dantesque in its tragedy, so powerful in the red 
polished cowl that envelopes it that it might stand 
for the very spirit of revolt and rebellion. 

Finally after these eight years of intense absorp- 
tion in Paris, Elizabeth Prophet recently returned 
to America, practically unknown there save to a 
few, and to her Head of a Negro exhibited in the 
recent Harmon Foundation show for Negro artists 
has been awarded the special $250 prize, donated 
by Otto Kahn, for the most outstanding piece of 
work by a Negro artist. 
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To those who might be inclined to minimize the 
importance of her work as that of a member of a 
group which happens to be the national fad of the 
moment, let me submit in her behalf a selection of 
French criticisms, appraisals from the critics of a 
people too coldly logical in weighing artistic merit 
to allow condescension and their usual national 
politeness to affect their judgment. La Revue 
Moderne Illustre for September 15, 1929 carries a 
reproduction of a Head in Ebony by Elizabeth 
Prophet and the following critical notice: “Eliza- 
beth Prophet, born in Rhode Island (U.S. A.) is a 
pupil of the Rhode Island School of Design. She 
completed her studies in our National Academy of 
Fine Arts in Paris, centering all her efforts on 
Sculpture. Now this particularly virile art retains 
none the less a certain cold- 
ness which is not only due 
to the materials used in its 
realization, but also to the 
manner in which the marble, 
the bronze, or the wood, is 
worked. If painting in oil, 
water colors, or aqua fortis, 
permits the artist to make 
use of all the means of ex- 
pression at his command, 
thanks to the colors and to 
the opposition of lights and 
shadows, nothing seems to me 
more laborious than to 
breathe into inert matters 
the life of which they are 
deprived. Elizabeth Prophet 
has understood how to escape 
this difficulty. Her work 
lacks neither a smiling youth- 
fulness nor a_ well-com- 
manded strength. Whether it 
be a finely engraved Head in 
Silence Ebony on which alights every 

sort of reflection; whether it 
be the charm- 
ing head of a 
young girl 
fashioned with 
pure lines and 
in all the 
grace of ado- 
lescence, the 
busts of Eliza- 
beth Prophet 
are full of en- 
ticement and 
charac- 
ter. This 
American 
sculptress has 
understood 
how to draw 
from her sub- 
jects the maxi- 
mum _ output 
without hav- 
ing recourse to 
the forms of 
caricature.” 


Discontent: Head in Wood 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Eugenics, Euthenics, and Race 


HE first study of racial differences in mental 
traits was made forty-nine years ago. It was 
fourteen years before another study of like kind was 
made. The third study followed two years after- 
ward. After that, interest in searching for racial 
differences of a mental sort became stronger until, 
by increasing its momentum according to a geo- 
metrical progression during the past years, the num- 
ber of studies has grown tremendously. One might 
safely say that all told one hundred and forty ex- 
perimental studies have been made since 1881, for 
the purpose of determining racial mental differences. 

Why such interest in this problem? Simply be- 
‘cause people believed there were such differences, 
and when the technique of psychological measure- 
ment developed, enterprising individuals proceeded 
trying to prove what was already regarded as gen- 
erally true, for the so-called racial hypothesis was 
a generally accepted fact. To be sure there were 
some who questioned the reality of the view of the 
inequality of races, but it was at least “fact” in 
the popular mind. And for that matter it is still 
pretty well intrenched. For instance the Indian 
mind is different from the white mind, likewise a 
black skin presupposes a different brain and mental 
process from a white skin. Seemingly this is a very 
natural mistake to make. But when you consider 
the matter carefully, the assumption is really gratui- 
tous. Yet all make their mistakes. It seemed plaus- 
ible that mental process of the Fijian could not, 
must not, be like that of the Anglo-Saxon, or any 
other race. It is just Fijian, and only that. 

Nevertheless, the ingenuous psychologist, ingeni- 
ous as well, but not so recognized at the time, whom 
people did not take seriously, undertook to measure 
the difference which everybody recognized in a gen- 
eral sort of way. 


But what did he find? Did scientific measure- 
ment support the racial hypothesis of difference so 
enthusiastically stated as early at 1853 by De 
Gobineau, who wrote a book on the Inequality of 
Races? It takes a long time to tell the story of 
measurement carried on for practically fifty years, 
but a short time to give the general results. Most 
of the early studies had to do with differences in 
sensory Capacity, as seeing, hearing, feeling, etc., and 
were made on primitive peoples. The results were 
compared with results obtained from civilized 
peoples. This was followed by studies of higher 
mental processes. Next, when the intelligence tests 
were invented and administered, much impetus was 
gained thereby through numerous studies of racial 
differences in intelligence. 


As to the results, in short, instead of finding dif- 
ferences, we seem to have approximations to similar- 
ities. Men of all races are more alike than we had 
dreamed. Many now believe that the reason they 
are not more alike than they are is that the dif- 
ferent kinds of training they have had changes them; 
that is, there is a difference in what is called nur- 
ture. This suggests that the Chinaman is different 
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from the white because of his peculiar bringing up. 
He has learned to think and feel as he does froin 
his peculiar traditions and practices, and the peculiar 
environmental setting in which he finds himself. | f 
he had been brought up in an American environ- 
ment, his mental life would be that of an Amer- 
can. In this, of course, we always allow for in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies which are peculiar to ind)- 
viduals in all races. 

Upon the making of such statements, we can 
imagine the surprise to the general run of people 
to be as great as it was upon the announcement of 
Columbus’ discovery of a new world. The main 
difference here would be, however, that it is harder 
to prove than Columbus’ discovery. It is easy to 
look upon a country with your eyes, but you can’t 
look into people’s minds. You have to measure their 
minds with very strange instruments called psycho- 
logical tests. 

We have intimated that all the differences so 
far found are probably due to nurture. We should 
add that some also are perhaps due to sampling or 
to selection. But it would be a mistake for the 
reader to think that all persons today engaged in 
scientific work, even psychologists or anthropolo- 
gists, agree that such differences as are found when 
we measure mental traits of races for comparison, 
are due to nurture, training, environmental in- 
fluence, and to sampling. The findings of the tests, 
unless carefully interpreted, often indicate differ- 
ences. 

Some careful explanation is needed here in order 
that the reader may understand what is meant. 
Now it goes without saying, that when we say 
racial difference, we do not mean difference due to 
education or training. But awkwardly enough, when 
the psychologist undertakes to measure one race 
(R1), and another race (R2), he cannot get at 
the pristine racial character or trait he is seeking to 
measure at all, but he finds it modified by experi- 
ence, and so measures the trait as modified. It would 
be well and good if both races had had a common 
education, nurture, or experience, but they have not. 
And so, if we find differences, perhaps we had better 
follow the law of parsimony, and say this difference 
is due to that and not nature. We must give to 
each race measured the same nurtural opportunity 
before we can say the differences are racial. 

We had better bring in here some illustrative 
material. Woodworth’s report of studies of racial 
differences in sensory process made at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis in 1904 made it 
very clear that racial groups do not differ in visual 
acuity, auditory keenness, or in fact any sensory 
capacity. The next problem was to measure higher 
mental processes in races in order to see if they 
differ here. This is a more difficult task, for here 
the factors of modification, nurture, make the inter- 
pretation of findings not a very simple matter. 

For instance, when the Army Intelligence Tests 
were administered to soldiers in the Army, the 
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Negro recruits were shown to have much lower 
scores than the White recruits. The mean Mental 
Age of the Colored draft was 10.4 years, and the 
mean Mental Age of the White draft was 13.1 
years, and only 12% of the Colored soldiers at- 
tained or exceeded the mean of the Whites.’ 


Numerous other studies of Negro intelligence 
show great retardation. Almost invariably when we 
measure the Negro in the South in large numbers, 
with whatever test, we get a median I. Q. of 
around 75, whether we measure in Tennessee, 
Texas, or Arkansas. But the Negro in the North 
obtains a much higher rating. And again, the 
Negro in the city does better than the white in the 
country,” though they do not do as well as the city 
whites. 

Now if we take educational opportunity in its 
widest sense, nurture, no one who knows from ob- 
servation can say that in the South this for the 
Negro is the same as it is for the white in the 
South, even if that individual believed the races 
were natively different. The situation may be some- 
what different in the North, and the fact is that 
we find higher Negro I. Q.’s in the North than 
we do in the South. It is a fact that educational 
retardation of Negro children in the South is dis- 
tressingly great. One study, by Garth and What- 
ley,’ in Dallas and Forth Worth, Texas, taken 
together shows the per cent of retardation to range 
from 89% in the third grade to 90% in the low 
eighth grade with an average of 87% for the total 
number of 1,272 Negro children studied. This 
speaks for itself and means that in the matter of 
school education alone the euthenical factor is not 
the same as it is for the whites. The median I. Q. 
for the group is 75. We cannot think that the edu- 
caional retardation is altogether due to mental 
retardation. 


A recent study by V. T. Graham‘ in Atlanta 
shows that while the younger Negro children in 
performance in intelligence tests did as well as the 
whites of corresponding age, there was an increas- 
ing tendency for the Negroes to fall away from the 
white norms as they grow older. The older the 
children were the greater the difference between 
the whites and Negroes. The results are particu- 
larly interesting since there were over two thousand 
Negro children tested. Graham does not undertake 
to explain this lag on the part of the Negro chil- 
dren. The writer will offer an explanation which 
seems very plausible, and that is that the younger 
Negro children are finding themselves surrounded 
with a more nearly euthenical environment than the 
older Negro children had. Educational conditions 
are improving for the Negro in Atlanta, as well 
as in many cities. Another explanation which must 
be taken into consideration is that as a Negro child 
grows older, he realizes more than ever he did be- 
fore his social handicap in a white environment. 


See Pintner, “Intelligence Testing.” 
*In the Pantomime Intelligence test, 
‘A Study of the Test Performance of American, 

Negro Children.” Psychological Review Co. 1926. 
* Garth and Whatley, The Intelligence of Negro Chil- 

dren. School and Society, XXII, No. 564. 19. 

ro Children in 


*V. T. Graham, Intelligence Studies of 7 
\tlanta, Ga. Reprint No. 11 from Public Health Reports, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1927. 


Henry Holt, p. 341. 


see Koch and Simmons. 
Mexican, and 
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Not many individuals are able to overcome such 
social handicaps, and this in itself would suffice to 
hinder mental growth. 

As to sampling, the Negro in the North, when 
tested, represent a select group. Peterson and Lanier 
call attention to the fact that Negro scores ob- 
tained by them especially in New York show the 
influence of selection. It is their opinion that a 
selective process is going on in New York because 
of the severe test for survival which is operating 
there. They conclude the best genes of the race, 
either pure or mixed blood, are contributing to the 
development of a superior Negro group.® 


Space is limited for further discussion, but we 
may say that after all in no instance of racial 
comparison of mental traits have we measured real 
native differences. If scientific devices reveal no 
certain differences, it would be folly for the popular 
mind to claim it has found them just out of hand. 


But if they were found, what then? The differ- 
ences would not need to be permanent differences. 
By means of eugenical practice a racial group may 
raise its level of worth. By selecting the best for 
purposes of racial propagation the progeny will on 
the average be better than its progenitors. No race 
should take pride in its inferior members. It should 
seek to eliminate them—weed them out—and there- 
by obtain by means of selection a better stock. 


Thorndike has well said that the superior mem- 
bers of a group are as significant as the average 
members. These superior ones give promise of 
what the race could do if it tried. It represents 
the greater. racial possibilities, its potentialities, 
the “salt of the earth.” They are the “bow of 
promise” for the racial group. And when an ex- 
cellent line of breed has been started, its future 
progeny should be as carefully guarded, its propa- 
gators as carefully selected as ever. No adultera- 
tion by inferior stock should be permitted. Such 
careful breeding is practiced by professional horse 
and cattle breeders with some remarkable results, 
and over many years of time passing beyond a single 
human generation this is done. 

It is not sufficient to be well-bred. The well-bred 
individual must have proper nurture else the excel- 
lent product of nature will be made inferior because 
of a poor bringing up. The proper care of the in- 
dividual, in all senses, physical, moral, and men- 
tal is called by the name of euthenics—proper 
nurturing. 

One very practical observation seems now timely, 
and that is that any race which intelligently prac- 
tices eugenics and euthenics will certainly make its 
presence known to other races by sheer true worth. 
And this true worth will have eventually to be rec- 
ognized by all intelligent people. The individual 
(as well as a race) who stands on his merits, will 
not be long in receiving recognition even though 
for a time it may be withheld. 


Seine “ond Lanier, “The Comparative Abilities of Whites 
Negroes.” Mental Measurement Monographs, Williams & 


and 
Wilkins. 1929. 
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Facing the Future After Twenty Years 


Impressions of the National Urban League Conference 


UFFALO, a vast and hustling industrial center 
with a population of close to six hundred 
thousands, offered as ideal setting to the twentieth 
anniversary conference of the National Urban 
League which had for its theme “Vocational 
Opportunities for Negro Workers.” During its 
entire existence the Urban League has proceeded 
on the conviction that the Negro’s problem is basi- 
cally economic and that any program which tends 
to equalize waves tends to solve all other problems. 
It is, therefore, toward this end that the major 
emphasis of the work is being directed. There were 
more than fifty speeches and numerous discussions 
during this Conference but each one came ultimately 
to the need for greater economic security as the 
solution of the Negro’s problems. 

Possibly the most significant feature of the Urban 
League’s industrial program was the holding of 
the “Vocational Opportunity Campaign,” April 
20th to 27th, at which time a serious effort was 
made to enlist the support of the colored people in 
their own occupational problems and to acquaint the 
white public with the strides Negroes have made 
in occupations:and in training. The press carried 
accounts of the various noted speakers who co- 
operated in the Campaign but very little of its ac- 
complishments and findings. In Brooklyn the 
Campaign united the clergy, health agencies and the 
State Employment Department with the Negro’s 
industrial plight. In Akron a dual approach was 
made, the employing public was impressed with the 
Urban League ideal of “Not Alms But Opportu- 
nity” and the Negro worker was urged to make 
good on his job; to facilitate this end among the 
household workers a school for domestic and 
personal servants was conducted. In Richmond the 
remarkable discovery of an agitation’s becoming a 
reality and then the basis of another agitation was 
made; viz., since the development of the Hampton- 
Tuskegee idea agitation for more classical and less 
industrial education for Negro youth has flourished. 
Partially giving ear to this desire on the part of 
the colored people the Richmond Board of Educa- 
tion does not support trade classes in the colored 
schools, each of which has a white principal but 
colored teachers. A recent survey of industrial 
conditions among the Richmond Negroes revealed 
an alarming loss of skilled jobs within the last few 
years and listed as an important contributory factor 
the lack of opportunities for vocational training. 
When the Julius Rosenwald Fund offered to estab- 
lish an industrial school similar to those sup- 
ported in other southern cities the Board declined 
the offer on the ground that trade training had 
been tabooed by the Richmond Negro. Unfortu- 
nately an impartial in-~estigator fears that she is 
finding that the Board has correctly interpreted the 
attitude of the colored people. In Pittsburgh the 
numbers of Negroes attending vocational schools 
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have increased both relatively and absolutely and 
the problem of getting Negro teachers into the 
Public School System is being attacked with re- 
newed courage and from new angles. In Detroit 
Art and Little Theatre groups are finding a direct 
correlation between their artistic progress and the 
improvement of their economic and industrial con- 
ditions. 

There is no city in the United States quite so 
interesting as Chicago and the progress of the 
Chicago Negro stands asa glorious challenge to ever, 
other Negro community in the country. Working to- 
gether the Urban League and the Chicago Whip 
set out to secure the employment of Negroes in 
establishments conducted in the Negro section. 
When this campaign began estimates, based on 
surveys of the district, placed the number of Negroes 
employed in South Side establishments at one to 
five per cent of the total and the number of Negro 
customers at 95% to 99%. The Whip gave 
publicity to the plan for having colored people 
trade with firms employing them and the Urban 
League provided training for workers to whom jobs 
were thus opened. Classes in salesmanship have 
been conducted with opportunities for specializa- 
tion in the selling of the merchandise from dry goods 
or groceries to therapeutic lamps. It was discovered 
that graduates of the commercial courses in the 
high schools were not fully prepared to enter busi- 
ness men’s offices and when the Board of Educa- 
tion did not supplement this training, a school for 
graduates in stenography and office practice was 
conducted. Much space could be used in recount- 
ing the significant developments in the Chicago 
experiment which has long since ceased to be an 
experiment as today Negroes in Chicago are holding 
more than 5,000 jobs as a direct result of this 
campaign. Among the particular firms reached is 
a chain grocery company whose number of colored 
clerks has increased from ten in 1925 to 220 in 
1930. 

Radical groups are actively engaged in proselytiz- 
ing the Negro worker but except for a few sporadic 
instances they have not been noticeably successful, 
but they are causing to develop within the Negro 
working group a militant attitude toward indus- 
trial problems and workers of other groups which 
holds latent possibilities for highly beneficial results 
to all concerned. One of the contributing factors 
to whatever success these radical groups have had 
among the colored workers is the failure of organ- 
ized labor to change its attitude toward the Negro; 
during the past ten years only one labor union that 
formerly barred Negroes has changed its policy and 
this year at the annual meeting of another a resolu- 
tion will be offered for the first time aimed at the 
admission of Negroes. 

The industrial departments of the various Urban 
League branches have reached a very high level of . 
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eficiency. They are not only seeking to open jobs 
to Negroes but are studying the changes that are 
taking place in the various occupational groups and 
are attempting to prepare the Negro worker to 
meet them. Greater standardization and hence 
greater efficiency has been developed in the work as 
was demonstrated in the simultaneous holding of 
the “Vocational Opportunity Campaign” by the 
forty-eight locals. In addition to this joint effort 
a committee of secretaries from representative cities 
plans for other joint attacks on industrial objectives. 
At the present time secretaries are calling to the 
attention of local sales agencies the fact that their 
firm’s mammoth new office building in New York 
City plans not to employ Negroes and are suggest- 
ing the possible reflection of this action in the local 
sales of their merchandise to Negroes. When local 
offices of national concerns are informing the home 
offices that throughout the country Negroes are in- 
sisting that they be employed it is not being too 
hopeful to expect a break in the barriers that have 
hitherto so effectively kept them out. 

These are but a few of the interesting and 
significant developments in the field of industrial 
relations which leave one with the assurance that 
definite progress is being made by the colored 
worker and that 1930 bids fair to becoming the out- 
standing year in the Urban League’s eventful his- 
tory. Negro jobs as such have passed but without 
a doubt the gains colored workers have made in 
industry more than off-set these losses and their 
condition is far better than it has ever been. 

In the realms of domestic and personal service 
efforts are being made to improve the conditions of 
the workers which surpass any previous attention 
given this occupational group. Numerous studies 
have been made and several all-day conferences held 
on the problems of household workers, especially 
significant were those held in Omaha, St. Louis 
and Chicago. In Omaha a representative number 
of employers and employees were present and after 
frank discussions of their problems recommenda- 
tions were drawn up which have been widely 
circulated and plans made for a course in household 
economy. ‘Those completing this course will re- 
ceive a certificate. A permanent committee is con- 
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tinuing its inquiry into the employer-employee re- 
lationships with the hope that definite improvements 
may be made. In St. Louis workers, while waiting 
to be sent out, receive instruction in the operation 
of modern household appliances in a classroom in 
the Urban League building. In Chicago the con- 
ference brought out a number of faults in the 
worker and a model apartment was used to correct 
weaknesses ranging from answering the telephone 
or door to operating the latest electrical appliances. 
It is interesting to note that there are beginning to 
be developed in domestic service standards of hours, 
duties and wages which both employer and em- 
ployee respect. In each of these three cities schools 
for waiters have been established in an effort to 
stem the trend away from colored waiters which is 
causing no little alarm in St. Louis and Chicago 
and which the Urban League fears will reach 
Omaha if colored waiters do not keep up with the 
latest developments in their vocation. 

In May the National Urban League celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary and at this conference a 
few indulged in reminiscence but by far the ma- 
jority of those present were concerned with the 
present and its effects on the future. Since our 
problem is basically economic and manufacturing 
requires fewer men each year what of the position 
of the Negro? Mergers are doing him a great 
service as it impersonalizes industry—at the present 
time Negroes are very much interested in the pro- 
posed merger of the Bethlehem Steel and Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Companies because they see 
in it greater opportunities for themselves. Secre- 
taries are not only attempting to answer the above 
question which is most important but they are fac- 
ing still other problems. Unpreparedness of the 
breadwinner greatly complicates any solution at- 
tempted and efforts to improve this situation soon 
uncover as an important casual factor the abbre- 
viated school life of the Negro child. About forty 
per cent of colored children between the ages of 
15 and 18 years are not in school and less than 
ten per cent of those who enter complete high school. 
The Negro child constantly faces the need for 
better vocational guidance due to the limited train- 
ing of their parents combined with the restricted 
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experience and acquaintance with opportunities open 
to Negroes on the part of vocational advisors. Too 
often the Negro student is told that there is no 
chance for a Negro in a particular vocation when 
what the advisor means is that he has not observed 
a Negro so employed. The lack of understanding of 
the problems of the community and their relations to 
them often places the Negro, for whom the im- 
provement is planned, in the path of the League’s 
program. Through its various departments the 
Urban League seeks to relate the Negro to the 
whole community. In pursuing this course the 
League long ago discovered that more is needed 
than good-will, namely, enlightenment from which 
ultimately will come a sympathetic understanding 
made up of knowledge plus imagination. The 
whole atmosphere of this twentieth anniversary con- 
ference seemed charged with a spirit of awareness 
that there is a way out of this labyrinth of racial 
misunderstandings and that the Urban League 
movement is on the right track. The remarkable 
thing about the whole realization was that it is not 
a complicated affair as so many of us had thought 
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Vers de Société 
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and feared but simply that each race needs a greater 
appreciation and understanding of the interdepend- 
ence and mutual problems of the other. 

After twenty years the League is able to note 
important changes in the Negro, he no longer thinks 
of Negro jobs and he has forced the issue of indus- 
trial equity into circles not previously thinking of 
it. He is developing courage in the pursuit of his 
industrial adjustment which he is backing up with 
imagination and intelligence. Different occupational 
groups are beginning to develop craft unions of 
their own; for example, barbers, cooks, dressmakers 
and seamstresses, waiters, etc. All of these lighten 
considerably the task of the League and free its 
energy for the pursuit of the white man’s conscience 
(as one Urban Leaguer of twenty years standing 
put it); to disabuse his mind of notions current at 
the close of the Civil War and immediately there- 
after that there is something terribly offensive to 
him concealed in the Negro’s effort to elevate him- 
self and that it is not to his advantage to join hands 
with the Negro in this task. 


By HELENE JOHNSON 


ND if I was mistaken— 
If your fealty is glossed, 
If all your vows were taken 


With every finger crossed— 


Later I shall be wary, 
But later I shall be old. 


There is no time to tarry 


Since only the young are bold. 


Love's an omelette, rum sprinkled, 
Set on fire and served while hot, 


Puffed to a heavenly fragrance, 


Light as a pollen dot. 


Be careful it does not fall, dear. 


Make haste and have your meal. 
Only the dotard is prudent. 


Only the dead are leal. 


* 
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A Social Worker Looks at Black Bottom 


(Cincinnatt) 


All the world’s a stage 


And all the men and women merely players 
They have their exits and their entrances 


ND what a puppet show—the Divine Hand 
which pulls the strings, ignores in many in- 
stances the technique of the drama, but gives us a 
spectacle well worth the fee. 

In some of our lives things are frequently so 
prosaic that we momentarily lose sight of the fact 
that we are part of the great human drama. At 
times, nothing seems to happen. We eat, we sleep, 
we go about our daily tasks, we greet our friends and 
ignore our enemies, but few striking events come 
to mar the even tenor of our ways. 

There is, however, on this congested stage of ours, 
a comparatively small section that is full of the 
dramatic; where life is more than just one thing 
after another. Here, there is always something 
happening and one can easily see the acts and scenes, 
the character types, the comedy and tragedy, the 
farce and the melodrama, the beauty and the sor- 
didness, and the romanticism and the realism which 
only the Greatest of Writers can intermingle with 
His omnipotent pen. It is a part of a certain town, 
familiar to many of us by reputation to the extent 
of notoriety, but understood by few. Many people 
avoid it as something infectious; those of the outer 
world who seek its companionship do so, in the 
majority of cases, from selfish motives of enjoyment, 
leaving to forget and returning only to become re- 
satiated. 

As in many instances where there is little know]- 
edge, there is less conprehension and much miscon- 
struing. The “Black Bottom” has earned a name 
for vice, crime, unsanitary conditions, disease and 
the attendant evils that there are only too many 
facts to substantiate. There are undoubtedly good 
reasons for the average person’s lack of inclination 
to walk down certain streets after dark. There is 
likewise a good foundation for the prevalent belief 
that it would not be well to interfere too strongly 
with the inner workings of the group. 

But even the notorious “Black Bottom” has its 
good points which the uninitiated fail to see. In 
the first place, it adheres strictly to its own business ; 
it seeks no outsiders, but when they insist upon in- 
truding, it grudgingly admits them to the outskirts 
of its activity and politely but willingly relinquishes 
them, secretly hoping never to see them again. It 
bothers nobody who does not obtrude too daringly, 
and even then, like the rattlesnake, it attempts to 
warn by a definite display of displeasure. 

“Black Bottom” has another means of protecting 
the inquisitive outsider against himself. We have all 
laughed at Selena in Porgy who “didn’t know noth- 
ing about it.” “Black Bottom,” too, knows nothing 
and nobody. Politely, deliberately, and straight- 
forwardly it braves all insistence in a subtle attempt 


And one man in his time plays many parts. 


By Rutu E. 


BowLes 


to warn him that he is treading dangerous ground— 
that, if he wants a bit of friendly advice, he will 
go about his own personal business and let the mat- 
ter drop. Instances of wrong addresses, “out-of 
town’s,” unknowns, etc., occur daily in the lives of 
persons who delve more deeply into the heart of 
the place. Frequently, one is talking to the very 
person one seeks, but no flicker of the eyelash be- 
trays the speaker’s ruse. If, as in a most frequent 
occurrence, some one is caught off guard, the real 
information, as soon as the error is discovered, is 
so cleverly interwoven in a maze of misstatement 
that even the most Sherlock-Holmes of investigators 
is puzzled. 

Ah! “Black Bottom” is clever, all right. But its 
very cunning bespeaks a hidden pathos—the type of 
life that requires eternal hiding from everything 
and everybody; the conditions that make existence 
figuratively that of a mole buried under the sod 
and lacking the faith in humanity to come out in 
the open. 

What are the factors which produce this state of 
living? The answer of the layman is that the in- 
habitant of this territory has much to be afraid of 
because of his misdeeds. That theory is not, in most 
instances, true. The instinct of self-preservation is 
fairly generally conceded to be universal; in “Black 
Bottom” it is more highly developed because it is 
more necessary; it is more necessary because con- 
ditions of life are such that existence is impossible 
without it. Which statements bring us back exactly 
where we started. One of the elements in this 
fear complex—if we may call it that—is inheri- 
tance, not biological but social. The majority of 
inhabitants are southern born and bred and have 
come to this place bringing the vestiges of the sense 
of insecurity—of property, of person, and of life. 

A second factor is often expressed in the quota- 
tion “There is honor among thieves.” Life is so 
uncertain in “Black Bottom,” times are frequently 
hard and one must often live by his wits, so that 
the dweller in this territory can never be certain 
that his friend has not inadvertently got himself 
into some kind of difficulty, and even though he 
personally has no idea what that trouble might be, 
he is not going to run the risk of exposing his 
fellow. 

The third point has been touched upon before— 
his absolute respect for other people’s business. He 
may be thoroughly acquainted with the facts of any 
situation but what he knows is his own, and will, 
under ordinary circumstances remain so unless he 
has the permission of the person involved to reveal 
that knowledge. 

The smallest and most insignificant factor of 
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all is actual fear. An inhabitant of “Black Bottom” 
is a brave person—he has to be in a land where a 
gun or a knife is the arbiter of all disputes, if he 
values his life or his nerves. He does not often 
fear punishment for his crime, if he has committed 
one, but merely accepts it as his due and feels that 
after serving his time he has advanced to a degree 
in the estimation of his acquaintances. If he has not 
been detected, he goes about his usual mode of liv- 
ing, confident, with a justifiable faith that none of 
his own will expose him. Fear of an enemy of his 
own group is unusual—there is an unemotional ac- 
ceptance of the adage that the best man wins. 

One more trait of “Black Bottom’s” high society 
must be mentioned—its courtesy. Throughout the 
earlier paragraphs it has been inimated that what- 
ever these people do, they do politely, and such is the 
case. Whenever a member is not drunk, and some- 
times even if he is, he is usually chivalrous to the 
outsider regardless of what he may do or say in the 
privacy of his boudoir. He lies and tells the truth 
with equal sweet sobriety. He may curse you behind 
your back for your meddlesomeness but he answers 
your questions (rightly or wrongly) with the man- 
ners of a Chesterfield. You may stand on the door- 
step of a house in the residential section but this man 
will share with you his last lump of coal on a wintry 
day and will offer you the best box his mansion af- 
fords for your chair. 

Inconsistency is not considered good form in lit- 
erary writings but in human relationships it is ac- 
cepted more or less because there is nothing else to 
do. Looking at “Black Bottom” as a scene in the 
great universal drama, we wonder if the Creator 
anticipated these seeming contradictions or if they 
are only evidences of our own misunderstanding. 
Unfortunately, unlike other dramas, we cannot stay 
to see the denouement and the finale is shrouded in 
mystery. 


PE 


FULL moon in the ten o'clock sky shed an 
eerie gleam, revealing dark silhouettes 
against the brighter lights of the Fifth Street shops, 
open to catch the last bit of Saturday night trade. 
Above, women and children hung perilously far out 
of the windows, anxious lest they miss something 
going on below. (You never could tell what might 
happen in Black Bottom on Saturday night.) An 
occasionally snoring male hung his socked feet aloft, 
out in the tepid air that seemed to steam with the 
odors and the noises of the teeming street below; 
but most of his brethren were there; adding their 
hoarse laughs to the tambourines of the Holy Rollers 
and to the machine-made melodies. ‘The composite 
sounds were not dissimilar to those of a primitive 
festival. 

The street was almost bare of women, except for 
the pendants above; but it was not for this reason 
that the groups of sweating and swearing men cen- 
tered their attention on the approaching figure. Nor 
was it because of her beauty, for at that distance her 
face could not be seen. There was nothing attrac- 
tive.about the form clad in scant garments, piti- 
fully revealing a decided limp and a still more 
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decided thinness to the point of emaciation. Bu 
at her approach every man was taut with expecta 
tion; she held every eye. 


A tall girl, brown and lean, gracetul in spit: 
of the crookedness in the left knee, attractive i: 
spite of the scarcity of the smock and suntan socks 
with frivolous matching shoes with a battered vaga 
bond hat half-enveloping a smiling, mocking face 
Beneath, one could glimpse really beautiful dark 
eyes, smiling and inviting, yet with a hint of darin; 
and danger in their depths. Each man that sh 
passed managed in some way to draw attention t 
himself, even though she was asking each one in 
turn, “Have you seen my Charlie?” The fact that 
a few nights later she might be asking about he: 
“Bill” or “Henry” made no difference in the way 
the quickening feeling ran to meet her. Somehow, 
too, each man felt within himself a subtle desire 
to help, and protect this will-of-the-wisp creature, 
even as powerful as his desire to possess her. As 
they stood by, playing with her, as big dogs might 
with a kitten, none of them noted the changing 
expressions of the women above, nor the tall. dark 
figure that had joined the group, back in the shadow, 
eyes, glistening like a jungle-cat’s—never leaving 
her face. 


Women did not like Pandora—not that that fact 
worried her at all, because she did not like women. 
All her life they had been her enemy, mistreating, 
tricking, or attempting to discipline her. Beginning 
with her mother who had run off with another man 
after her first birthday, she had been buffetted about 
from one woman to another, taken into a household 
for a short time only to be summarily dismissed be- 
cause she refused to work, and had cursed the ones 
who punished her for her many misdeeds, or (in 
more recent years) vamped their husbands. Men 
did like her. She found that out when she was 
eleven years old, and ever since then she had pre- 
ferred their sustenance to that received from femi- 
nine hands. But she had loved only one man in all 
her eighteen years’ experience. She had “kept” him 
and tried hard to be a decent, hard-working one- 
man woman, only to find him “cheating” on her for 
her best girl-friend. Since then she had used them. 
It was easier than working, much more interesting 
and satisfying. Their attentions, even if not recipro- 
cated, filled an aching void in her life for some- 
one’s wholehearted attention, even if temporary. 


Most men did not love her—she had sense enough 
to know that; but she fascinated them, and each 
one liked to vie with the other to see who could 
hold her the longer. That is—all except "Gene. 
But he was different; he was a foreigner and they 
had peculiar ideals of fidelity. He had always stuck 
by her and. queerly enough, expected her to do the 
same by him. She remembered well the time she 
had run to him after almost hacking Harry to 
death. After that she had become 'Gene’s woman, 
and the funny fellow had put her in a house a 
block away from his, at the same time providing 
for all her needs just as if she were a princess. He 
was kinder to her than anyone had ever been and 
it would have been nice to stay with him if he 
hadn’t always been preaching at her to be more 
holy, to get married and settle down, and other rot 
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like that. He had even tried to keep her from 
going to dances. 

[dances were her food. She could not live with- 
out them. And for the two weeks since she left 
‘Gene, she had had one glorious fling. One night 
she would go with one man, and the next with an- 
other. Charlie didn’t care as long as she came back 
some time that night—he had sense. But she was 
surely sore at him tonight. The stupid fool had 
gone off and locked the door with all her party 
clothes inside, and it was already after ten. She 
was missing lots of good music. Her momentary 
irritation changed to pleasure as she selected one of 
the tunes which simultaneously filled the street and 
pirouetted back and forth, her limp disappearing as 
she did so. She could laugh at the world if only 
she could dance. (’Gene had been horrified because 
she had gone to a dance the night after her baby 
died.) ~ But ’Gene was a fool in lots of ways. Right 
now he thought she did not know that he had fol- 
lowed her for blocks, even though she had gone a 
circuitous route to be rid of his eternal vigilance. 
Sometimes she felt that he would kill her—-but 
she had been in scrapes before. Women said that 
she was protected by the devil to carry on his work. 
It was certainly true that she seemed to have more 
lives than a cat. But she would not worry about 
that now if only she could find Charlie. Abruptly. 
she left the group, continuing in her search—with 
the sombre shadow following in her wake. 


Eventually, Charlie was unearthed—half drunk 
in a pool parlor. Pandora took his keys, left him 
there, and shortly afterward arrived at the dance, 
escorted by Sam. The hall was jammed; collars 
(where there were any) had long since wilted, 
masculine coats were among the missing; shining, 
oily faces matched slick-top heads, big circles of 
perspiration adorned costumes, male and female. 
The orchestra moaned out a blues that resembled 
the cry of a jungle animal in distress. ‘The bodies 
writhed in rhythm. 

Pandora was beseiged by partners. She always 
was in spite of her limp; and it pleased her to catch 
the glowering glances of some jealous female whose 
man she had annexed. Tonight she was especially 
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The Tropic Dance 
By Cyrit CREQUE 


OME near and note the tropic dancer sway 
Gay limbs in graceful rhythm to and fro, 


gleeful. She had on her new dress and socks—the 
gifts of a few of her various boy friends for her 
birthday ; and, too, she thought she had “shaken” the 
ubiquitous "Gene for once. He made her creepy and 
uncertain and she wanted to be very sure of herself 
tonight for her practiced eye had already caught 
sight of “fresh meat.”” She had never seen him be- 
fore but knew by hearsay that he was Bertha’s man. 
She and this girl had been arch-enemies since Pan- 
dora had stolen her husband right after the other 
girl’s baby was born. Her heart gladdened as she 
watched her prey—tall, shapely, and clean-cut, re- 
markably cool in the stifling stench, dancing but 
aloof and indifferent to the admiring gazes, winks, 
and smiles of the feminine vampires about him. 
Here was a prize worth capturing. 

It took her about a half-hour to do it—a waste 
of good time, she felt; but when she had captured 
him, she held him. They danced, time after time, 
each drinking in a genuine wild satisfaction from 
the presence of the other. Pandora was conscious 
of the envious looks of the other girls whose painted 
faces turned more than once to try for his attention. 
Likewise she saw Bertha’s naturally green eyes shoot 
sparks of fire. This last effect only served to make 
her cling closer, fold her arms even more tightly 
around his neck, oblivious to the heat and smell of 
the sweltering room. They circled away from her 
and back again, and each time the green sparks shot 
farther and farther. ‘The other women were putting 
Bertha up to something. Pandora did not know 
or care what. She was drunk with the pleasure of 
power and enjoying her own recklessness. 

Suddenly, a wild scream filled the air, drowning 
out the blare of the saxophone. One end of the room 
cleared, revealing the prone figure of ‘Gene, drip- 
pings issuing from a knife wound above his heart; 
Bertha shrieking wildly, “I didn’t mean that for 
you, Gene, 1 meant it for that .”’ Then, 
“Get up, Gene, get up!” 

But ‘Gene did not get up. Some one yelled 
“Cops!” Magically "Gene’s body disappeared, the 
spot on the floor was erased, the drums resumed 
their tom-tom and Bertha subsided in a corner, 
frustrated tears streaming over her face. And 
Pandora danced on, radiant in her triumph. 


Or watch a wriggler shuffle heel and toe, 
Bent arms on hips upon a gala day, 
Ignited by hot flutes that brightly play 

Some pale bamboula airs which years ago 

An early sire fashioned in the glow 


Of pristine passion, groping for a way. 


O Vanity, you tinge the lettered cheek 
When black drums thrum and waken savage years, 


Why dam the deep eye with such small derision? 
How will grown pundits of the future speak? 
Shall they discard, behind a film of fears, 


Our cultured fetiches as stale tradition? 
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Fleet of Speed Wagons 
Left to right: Mrs. Brown, Mr. Johnson and Miss Tinker 


A Successful Woman in a Man’s Game 


Mrs. George Brown, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
By A. 


O succeed in a woman’s line of business is an 

achievement that comes to many business 
women, but to succeed in a man’s line of business 
is honor extraordinaire. Honor of this latter kind 
goes to Mrs. George Brown, of Scranton, Pa. 

In 1923 Mrs. Brown was bereft of her husband, 
and she faced the usual alternatives of selling the 
draying business in which Mr. Brown was engaged, 
hiring some one to take it over for her, or taking 
the helm herself. She decided 
to learn the business herself, in 
spite of the fact that she had 
had little business experience or 
training. The business under 
her direction has grown and 
prospered. 

When Mrs. Brown took over 
the business four motor trucks 
and two teams were in oper- 
ation. Eleven people were em- 
ployed, and $35,000 business 
was done yearly. At the present 
time fourteen red motor trucks 
ply the streets of Scranton, 
twenty-two people are em- 
ployed, and $72,000 worth of 
business was done last year. 
Draying for the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea stores, department 
stores, household moving, and 
light freight, comprise the bulk 
of this man’s business supervised 
by this woman. 


Mrs. George Brown 


Fate has not smiled on this courageous woman 
more than on any one who wrests a living from the 
business world. Mrs. Brown tells of the difficulties 
that have had to be surmounted. In the early days 
there was lack of capital to face; and in order to 
establish credit with a truck company to buy the 
first truck Mrs. Brown had to talk very convinc- 
ingly to the manager of the company. Of the later 
years when the Brown Draying Company had be- 
come established in the business 
world, Mrs. Brown relates this 
incident. The truck company 
which was reluctant to accept 
the order for the first truck took 
no chances of letting supersti- 
tion or anything else prevent 
their securing her order for the 
—lucky or unlucky—thirteenth 
truck. They delivered one day, 
before her astonished eyes, a 
truck complete in every way and 
lettered with her name. 

The perplexing problem of 
labor had to be solved. Some 
of the white truck drivers as- 
serted that they would not work 
for a colored woman, and there 
was some feeling aroused among 
truck drivers throughout the 
city. But harmony was achieved 
by the establishment of union 
scale of wages and the division 
of employees equally between 
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colored and white. In this manner race antagonism 


has been eliminated. 

Mrs. Brown speaks modestly of her hard work 
and of her success. She says that the road has been 
made easy at times. One thing that has helped has 
been the good will and kindness of the business men 
with whom she has dealt. Her success she largely 
attributes to the co-operation of her employes, who 
since the early days of the signing of the union 
agreement have given her their loyal support. Their 
esprit du corps would be a credit to any business 
institution, and Mrs. Brown thinks consideration of 
the human element is a business obligation. 

In addition, Mrs. Brown gives much credit to 
Mr. E. R. Johnson, her efficient manager, and to 
Miss Elsie Tinker, the bookkeeper who presides 
over the modern office which is equipped with the 
very latest in office machinery. 

Reminiscing about the early days in the business, 
she tells a story about Harve, an old Negro who 
drove a wagon when Mr. Brown ran the business. 
One day when he turned his money in at the office 
he was asked how much it was. His reply was, 
“Just like white folks give it to me, the same to 
you I fotch.” And that spirit of honesty has 
prevailed. 

Beaver, Pennsylvania, has the honor of being 
Louise Tanner Brown’s birthplace. She attended 
grammar and high school in Pittsburgh. Mrs. 
Brown took the Arts course in high school and 
planned to continue her studies at college, when the 
death of her father, who was a Methodist minister, 
altered her plans. For six years she operated a 
beauty shop, and then married Mr. George Brown. 
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Mrs. Brown is a member of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Che ch and a teacher in the Sunday 
School. She is president of the Fidelis Club of the 
Y. W. C. A. She is a member of the board of 
directors of the Progressive Recreational and Social 
Service Association and she is extremely active in 
social, church, and civic life. When Mrs. Brown 
was speaking betfore the National Negro Business 
League in Convention session, the chairman of the 
meeting said in introducing her, “She is a feminine 
woman, not a masculine woman. Look at her 
ruffles.” 

Like most busy people, Mrs. Brown has a hobby. 
In Scranton, strange to say, she is known more for 
her excellence as a public speaker than as a business 
executive. 

Out of her busy days she finds time to study the 
Negro poets, and her readings have delighted a host 
of people throughout the state of Pennsylvania who 
are unaware of the fact that entertainment is not 
her major interest. 

In the field of social work Mrs. Brown’s activi- 
ties are centered in the Community Center for Ne- 
groes which has recently been opened in Scranton. 
The vocational classes and the recreational program 
receive her unstinted financial support as well as 
her moral support. At present she is vitally inter- 
ested in a projected housing program which is being 
planned for Scranton. | 

It is Mrs. Brown's belief that the Negro himself 
must remove from his consciousness any and all ideas 
of limitation in the field of commerce if he would 
succeed. 


Office, truck drivers and helpers and the office force on steps in the background. 
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Picketing for Jobs 


By T. Arnotp Hitt 


HE illusion that white and colored people 

cannot work together harmoniously is being 
shattered as chain stores in Negro neighborhoods 
yield to the buying-power argument of Negroes 
for jobs in business houses from which they buy. 
From a comparatively insignificant beginning in 
Chicago by the Whip newspaper, to a movement 
that has spread to all large centers of the North, 
protests in the form of petitions, meetings, editorials, 
housewives’ committees, and speakers before 
churches and lodges, have become quite common. 
That this movement has penetrated far into the 
consciousness of Negroes is proved by the dis- 
play of banners before stores in Chicago, calling 
upon Negroes not to trade where they are not per- 
mitted to work. Pickets have been stationed in 
front of business places in the Negro shopping dis- 
trict with all the display of earnestness exhibited by 
laborites for shorter hours and larger wages. It 
is of interest that this most significant evidence of 
determination was conceived by a few individuals 
and not by the organized forces led by the Chicago 
W hip. 

Whether or not jobs come from the activities of 
these pickets the most important development has 
already been achieved. Before any great improve- 
ment can come in the occupational status of Negroes 
there must first come a change in their attitude 
toward work. If the agitation going on all over 
the country for better jobs for Negroes succeeds 
only in arousing colored people to think more of 
the jobs they have and those they would like to 
have, practical results will follow. Ten million 
people concerned about how and where they work, 
what they get for their work, and how well pre- 
pared they are to work, will force the issue before 
the employing group in a way that their demands 
will be heard and met. The buying-power argu- 
ment is a good one. It should be pushed vigorously 
all over the country. It can do no one harm, for 
it is axiomatic that the more one makes the more 
one spends. If, therefore, the whole level of earn- 
ings among Negroes is raised, automatically their 
buying-power is raised and the country profits 
accordingly. 


But this movement should not stop with chain 
stores. It should be extended into the realm of 
public utilities. The public must support these 
quasi-public corporations and all elements of the 
public should share in the benefits derived from the 
conduct of them. Our telephone systems, our water 
companies, gas, electric light and transit systems, 
should be included among those to which the Negro 
appeals for jobs on the basis of what he spends with 
them and the added amount he could spend with 
larger income. Again, corporations need friends 
always, for they are constantly raising rates, chang- 
ing equipment and making improvements at added 
costs to consumers. To the extent that the public 
regards their rates fair and their changes efficient, 
to that same extent is public disapproval minimized. 
The Negro is a part of the public and a very con- 
siderable part in many of our large municipalities. 
In Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, and other cities of the North, 
his proportion of the population runs from eight to 
ten per cent. In many places of the South it is 
common to find twenty-five to thirty-five per cent 
of the population Negro. Two hundred thousand 
friends in Philadelphia and Chicago and two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in New York City no 
matter what their color or nationality or race is, 
are worth something to the public utilities of these 
cities. 

An excuse frequently given by employers is that 
white customers object to being served by Negroes; 
for instance white house-holders would not wish 
Negro gas-meter readers to read the meters in their 
homes. This objection is largely imaginary since 
meters are frequently in the basement and are read 
without the knowledge of the occupants of the 
home. Negro postmen deliver mail at front doors 
into the hands of white occupants. There should 
be no objection to the reading of meters in base- 
ments and kitchens. But if the contention is well- 
founded, is it not time for Negroes to object to 
white people reading the meters in their homes? 


_If corporations listen to prejudice from white 


workers, is it not logical to ask that they respect 
the prejudice of Negroes? 
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= OUR BOOK /HELF 


Two or three stanzas will suffice to show the melody in 


the lines: 


Myself Limited. By Henry Harrison. Henry Harri- 
son, publisher. New York. $1.50. 


N a recent issue of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture William Rose Benet says of Henry Harrison: 


“In such poems as ‘Nonchalantly’ (wholly grace- 
ful) and ‘Charitable Lady’ (stingingly ironic) Har- 
rison appears at his best, although elsewhere he is 
not without his ineptitudes. But he takes pains more 
often than is usual with minor poets. When he has 
reached the point of taking even more he will prob- 
ably produce something valuable, for he is rather 
more sharply observant of life than his fellows.” 


| first read the poems in Myself Limited some time 
ago and a re-reading of them convinces me that Mr. 
Harrison is one of the newer poets worth watching. Cer- 
tainly this volume shows a mind keenly alive to the 
lights and shades in the created universe and in human 
nature. For stark word painting with occasional glamor- 
ous lapses, not unfortified by substance, “River Dawn,” 
the two etchings “The Masochist” and “The Don Juan,” 
as well as “First Quarter” and “Second Youth” are 


notable. One misses the shallow line of the too facile 
flow of words and feels the beginning of authentic 


thought, rich, sincere, together with a certain fine, ideal- 
istic emotion. It is possible to read more than once 
“This Is For You, Goldine” and to divine a sensitive, 
strong nature finding adequate expression. 


The effective last line is well employed in “Before the 
Curtain,” “This Man I Knew,” and “Beauty Sailing.” 
These poems are unusually rich in substance. The latter 
has phrases which definitely hold the color and atmos- 
phere of the sea. 


In “Pepper Pot Pianist” there is an interesting ad- 
venture into the realm of onomatopoeia. Listen to these 
lines: 

“A monotone a montone 

Of music music monotone 
Steady moan steady moan 
Like a sinner all alone 
Dripping sin and dropping sin 
Dripping dripping dropping sin 
Like a raindrop on a stone 
Raindrop raindrop on a stone.” 


“The Old Man” shows a penetrating understanding 
of human nature. “Merry Christmas” and “The Old 
Man” reveal that Mr. Harrison is not at all unaware 
of the little tragedies occurring arownd him every day. 
In “Lyrics for Isobel” and “Last Leve Letter” his mind 
plays on the theme of love in a curiously philosophical 
manner. There is always present an undertone of dis- 
illusionment. 


I enjoyed the six poems dealing with brown folk. They 
are entitled “Brothers Under the Skin,” “Black Pride,” 
“Bronze Baby Gal,” “River Song,” “Through Blues,” 
“High Yaller Blues.” These poems reveal careful study 
on Mr. Harrison’s part of the characters he depicts. 
“River Song” is really a song, and a beautiful one. 
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“Down by de rivuhboat 

Sally sings a song, 

Sings a song uv love ‘n grief, 
Sings de whole day long. 
Down by de rivuhboat, 

Sally waits fo’ me, 

Waits ’n waits, ‘n sings a song, 
Sings her misery. 

Down by de rivuhboat 

She sees dem go aboa’'d, 

'N cries a little bit ‘n sings 
Her song unto de Lo'd 

Sings jes’ like a boy would whistle 
On a midnight road.” 


There is a plaintive note in “Black Pride” which cap- 
tures the sympathy and the imagination of the reader. 
“Bronze Baby Gal” and “High Yaller Blues” both ex- 
ploit the theme of the brown lady and the white man 
(and his money). Harrison handles the theme cleverly, 
and the dialect is not distorted. 

The best poem in the group, however, in my opinion, 
is “Brothers Under the Skin.” The sentiment expressed 
in this poem is appealing and seems to be sincere: 


“A black man sways from a hickory limb, 
A rope around his neck. 

A white man coarsely laughs at him, 
For Death will cash a check. 


A brown young girl looks on from far, 
And tears craw] down her. cheeks. 
Within her soul there hides a scar— 
But a brown girl never speaks. 

She wonders why the white man grins 
Who filled her once with shame, 

And used her virtue, though their skins 
Were not at all the same. 

She wonders why the white man lives, 
And why the black man dies. 

She mumbles vaguely: ‘Who forgives 
The white man basely wise?’ 


With misty eyes she walks back home, 
And mutters feebly: ‘God!’ 

For a man is free whose face is foam 
And dead whose face is sod.” 


Altogether this is quite an interesting first volume. 
I, for one, shall follow the writings of Mr. Harrison with 
keen interest and believe, with William Rose Benet, 
that he will produce something valuable in the future. 


Mr. Harrison is also doing much to stimulate inter- 
est in contemporary poetry. He has recently published 
several anthologies, including “The Light of Day,” “The 
1929 Grub Street Book of Verse,” and “One for Pos- 
terity.”’ He is the publisher of the new poetry journal 
“Poetry World.” His anthologies are well made books 
and well worth securing and reading. 


ALPHEUs BUTLER. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


AWARDS 
Bs papas MILLER, senior high school student of the 
Fort Valley High and Industrial School, delivering 
an oration, “The Constitution and Slavery,” won the 
$1,000 college scholarship prize in the Elks’ Regional 
Oratorical Contest. Competing against state representa- 
tives from Florida, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
Miss Miller won the unanimous vote of all three judges: 
Dr. Sims of Allen University, Dr. Wilkerson of State 
College of South Carolina, and Attorney Frederick of 


Columbia. 


test Spingarn Medal, awarded annually to a citizen 

of African descent for the most distinguished achieve- 
ment in some honorable field of human endeavor goes 
this year to Henry A. Hunt of Fort Valley, Georgia, 
for his work in the education of Negroes in rural 


Georgia. 


NNOUNCEMENT of the award of twenty-six 
graduate fellowships in the social sciences, five 
of them being to Negro students, has been made by Dr. 
W. W. Alexander, director of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation and chairman of the Southern Fellow- 


ship Committee. 


The colored students awarded fellowships are Elijah 
H. Fitchett, A. B. and M. A., Howard University; John 
Hope II, Morehouse College; Alcee L. Johnson, A. B., 
Fisk University; Henry J. McGuinn, A. B., Virginia 


ited 


zie 


Union, M. A., Columbia; Phyllis A. Stancil, Shaw Uni- 


versity. 


SCIENCE 

HE preliminary reports have been made on the some- 

what exhaustive study which is being made under 
the auspices of the anthropological department of Har- 
vard University by Mrs. Caroline Bond Day, under the 
supervision of Prof. E. A. Hooten, associate professor, 
into the effects of black and white racial intermixture 
in America. 

Nothing in Mrs. Day's studies of families, some of 
which cover five generations, has been found to support 
the popular fallacy wherein it has been expected that 
a white person and a Negro of light hue might expect 
through a prank of nature, to have a black child. Prof- 
Hooten inclines to the belief that there is no = such 


“reversion to type.” 


woe are not more submissive than whites, states 
* Peter Cooper, psychologist, basing his statement on 
the “Allport” psychological test given to men and women 
college students, both white and colored. Mr. Cooper 


reports in an article in Social Forces: 


“The really significant differences are within the 
white and Negro groups and not between them; in 
fact the differences within the group are more than 
fifty times as great as those between the groups. 
A further interesting observation is that this test 
disproves the traditional view that the Negro is in- 
ately more submissive than the white man.” 


Graduating Class of the Atlanta School of Social Work. 
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The Research Club 


SOCIAL WORK 
ORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, director of the At- 


lanta School of Social Work, has announced that for 
the coming year the school has twelve fellowships for 
award to college graduates especially adapted to the pro- 


fession of social work. 


All of the members of this year’s graduating class of 
the Atlanta School have already been placed in positions 


in social agencies in different sections of the country. 


of Kansas City, Missouri 


THE KANSAS CITY RESEARCH CLUB 

HE Kansas City Urban League sponsors a research 

club, the purpose of which is to inaugurate and to 
carry out special studies of the Negro population of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, Kansas. Recently a 
study of the Negro in Industry was made by this organ- 
ization. The facts as ascertained were presented to the 
Chamber of Commerce with the request that the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce cooperate in removing 


the inequalities of employment opportunity which the 
Negro faces. 


Above—Curtis Miller. 

Left—George Spalding, track star of Morgan 
College, competing in the #00-metre flat race 
of the Decathlon event of the Penn relays. 
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RECREATION 


= Negro leaders of play and recreation will be 
trained this summer in a community recreation 
school conducted at Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
under the direction of the Play and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America through its Bureau of Colored Work, 
Ernest T. Attwell, director. 

Though community facilities for recreation for Negroes 
have been increasing, there is still a sore need for more 
opportunities for outdoor recreation and normal social 
life. The inimitable Mr. George S. Schuyler in an article 
in the American Mercury some time ago pointed out 
graphically, although somewhat flippantly, this need. 
Said Mr. Schuyler: 


“It is rather when they set out in pursuit of pleas- 
ure and recreation that the Ethiops are made to feel 
most keenly their lowly status. It is when work is 
finished and, arrayed in Sunday finery, they saunter 
forth to enjoy the fruits of their toil that they are 
most frequently wounded.” 


Trained recreation leaders will help to solve this 
problem. With proper leadership, vacant lots and halls 
can be turned into recreation centers. So reason Mr. 
Attwell and the Recreation Association. 

The school will be in session from July 7th to August 
ist. Applications should be sent to Mr. Attwell, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


CONTESTS 
HE contest for Negro composers, held under the super- 
vision of the Robert Curtis Ogden Association, an 
organization of the Negro employees of the Philadelphia 


Wanamaker Store, will close on August Ist. Four clas eg 
are announced for the contest: Class I for songs, with of 
without words for any voice with piano accompanime:\t; 
Class II for instrumental dance numbers; Class III jog 
Negro spirituals in any form; and Class IV for choval 
work with band accompaniment. The contest is limited 
to Negro composers in the United States. The originality 
and quality of musical thought and workmanship will 
be the determining factors. 


MUSIC 
N Baltimore white and black citizens have heard the 
first concert by the city’s Colored Orchestra and were 
favorably impressed, not only by the quality of the music, 
despite the newness of the orchestra, but also by the 
ability of Charles Harris, the conductor, and Abia Jack- 


son, the violin soloist. 


The music critic of the Baltimore Evening Sun com- 


ments: 


“There was one especially notable departure from 
the manner or what might be called the style of 
white orchestras, and this departure might be said to 
have realized the intentions of the sponsors in that 
it involved a distinct expression of racialism. Fre- 
quently a suggestion of syncopations crept into the 
music. There was no actual jazzing, but certain little 
accentuations of rhythm and peculiarities of tempo 
none the less indicated, if they did not actually voice, 
the underlying spirit of the musicians in its more 
primitive aspects.” 


THOMAS R. GARTH is a professor in the De- 
partment of Social Sciences of the University 
of Denver. 

DEAN S. YARBROUGH is the Secretary of the 
Urban League of Warren, Ohio. 

HELENE JOHNSON returns to OpporTUNITY 
after a long absence. She is one of the younger 
Negro poets. 

RUTH E. BOWLES is a social worker in Cincin- 
nati. 

COUNTEE CULLEN, author of “Color,” “Caro- 
ling Dusk,’ “Copper Sun,” and “The Black 
Christ,” is now in Paris. 

ETHEL A. MILLER is a Secretary of the Cen- 

tral Y. W. C. A. in Scranton, Pa. 


A CORRECTION 


ALPHEUS BUTLER is a recent graduate of the 
University of Denver, where he attained con- 
siderable distinction as a student of literature. 

CYRIL CREQUE is a young poet who lives in 
the Virgin Islands. 

RUDOLPH A. SAUNDERS formerly lived in 


Washington and studied at the Washington 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. 


RADCLIFFE LUCAS is one of the Lincoln Uni- 


versity poets. 


GEORGE LEONARD ALLEN is from South 
Carolina. His contributions have appeared in 
Opportunity before. 


000000000000 


Miss Dorothy Burnett Porter, who contrib- 
uted the review of Black Venus, is a Librarian 


at Howard University instead of Harvard as 
was erroneously printed in last month’s 


OpporTuNITY. 
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